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EVALUATION OF TEACHING "eN GUSH BY OPEl^-CmCUIT 
^TEK*BVIS10N IN A COMMUNITY COLLEGE ■ 

: . Or<fer-No/7S03d2$ 

a6lER, Linda Sbnna.^.D. University of minois at Urbana- 
CtUAipftlgn, 19V?; 170pp. 

. - ** 

S^en studies were c<mducted at the Dallas Counly Commu<- 
nity College^Dlstrtct in the ^rlng semester of 1976 to evaluate 
the EiiEHsh T,V. course "Writing for a Reason.* 

Stwly 1 examined charaqteri sties of students enrolled in 
T.V. and twelve ofi<-catnpu8 classes servbig as th^ control. 
Fnrni analysis of responses of ^ random sample of 100 T.V. 
and 100 control group students to a researcher-developed quei<- 
tlofinalre, {t was determined that the two gro^s of students 
ditfertd along nine of the fcoirteen cftmenslons examined. Cht* 
squart t^sts of Independ^ce revealed slpiflcant associations 
between course of enrollment and past ^ucallonal attainment, 
'editfcatlonal aspiration, reason for enrolling In English, occu* 
patiOtt^ status (p < -05); tests of proportltms tndicaled signlH* 
cant dtf/ereiDces in percentages of males, married students^. 
.Cawasians^ veterans^ and Mi-ttme' studients enrolled In'tfve two 
cwaes {p<.05). It was concluded that the T.V. course Is 
reaching a dtsHnct population from that sei^i^J by traditional 
pn-campus courses. ^ . 

Sttfdy 2 examine student attainment of eight composltton 
objectives* T.V. and control group students (as in StucV 1) iub<- 
mided themes at the beglmilng and end ofthe semester. A ran-* 
, dom Jtmple of 100 T.V. and 100 control grou^students were 
sdleeted for the data analysis. I^ers were graded>l|i^elght 
compoGltlon areas by blind raters. Correlate(^t<-tests Indicated 
T.V. students significantly improved their scores in all eigjht- ^ 
contf^ositlon areas fp<^05). 'Ducf^o the high attritbn rate tathe"'- 
T.V. course, nvconclustons r^g^fbig the relative achievement 
of sittdents in ?.V. and on<-cainpus ^bLS|es were drawn. It was 
concluded that the T.V. course helped students to signillcant^ 
Improve their writing sMlls. 

Study 3 examined student success based on final grades.. 
Mean grades of all tJ:V. and on-^ampns students were obtained ' 
from student records., M^an grades were not significantly dlf^ 
Ceree^ t>ut significantly more on-campus glud^s were clagsi<- 
fled as successful due to the lower attrition rate In on-campus 
secttons (p< tOOl). 

Study 4 examinecf grades achieved by English 101 T.V. and 
oit-campus students in thetr English 103 course to assess the 
abilttj of the T.V. cobrse to prepare them for success In future 
Bngtlih courses.. Students that had taken English 101 by T.V. 
acMeved significantly higher mean grades (p < .05) In English 
103. There was no significant dttference In the proportion of 
students.classlded as successful In English 102. 

Stody 5 exansln^d pre- to post-course changes In T.V^ and 
controt group attitudes toward'tbe subject matter, self^concept 
of writing aUHty, and method of Instruction using Semantfc . 
pigsrentlat scales. The control group was the same as tn 
St<l4y 1. T.V. students didjtpt si5nlflcanUy Imfirove their attl* 
todef toward t}je subject matter or method of Instruction. Self* 
concept of writing ability did Improve (p< .01). 

8tttdy 6 examined responses to a researcher -developed final 
course evaluatton. T.V. students ranked the study guide as the 
most important course component, followed by the writing con* 
suitant, T.V. programs, and textt>ook. Measures of course iat<- 
ielaction Indicated T.V. students were satisfied wtth the method 
ci Instruction they received. Course weaknesses uncovered tn* 
eluded laclr' ^ su^lclent-lndlvldaal help with writing and dlffi<- 
cttUy ©yA-f i answers to questions. 

8Mtd/ I examined course perceptions of attrlters from the 
T.V« course ^la a researcher*^evcloped questionnaire. The 
^returii rate (23%) was too,low to draw definitive concjuslons 
bet tHerewere some Indications that students withdraw due to 
personal rather than course ^related problems. 

tt was recommended .that the course conttnuo.to be offered 
as an instructional alternative to traditional on-campus In- * 
striictlon. . ■ . ^ 



CHRISTIAN HUMANISM AND THE TEACHING O^ ENGLISH 

Order No. t^fi^m 



ANDERSON, Timothy Paul, Ph.D. The Unlverslly of Michigan, 
1977. 301pp. Chairman; G. MaxWIngo 

> - . 

. The role of the teacher In western civilisation l^as historic- 
cal|y been a controversial one.* Iti ancient Athens,. Socrates 
battled agalj^t the^schools dt the Sophists; tn ancient Judea, 
Jesus battled against the Pharisee^. Controversy over teach-> 
ing has continued through the millennia; >'ven to our^own day 
where Progressive and Tr adit Icmallst are frequently involved 
tn educational debates\ Throughout the ctrntroversies, the 
q'ueition of the role of the teacher remains central to the edu^ 
caUonal process: What should the quality of the teaching be? 
What qualities should the teacher possess? 

^Modern educators wrestle with these questions in a varied 
ot wsySf but always their decisions reflect a particular world 
view^ a jpartlcular philosophy. Consequently, 1 decided tl^t 
to ttie teacher to fully understand what hi^is rote shbuld bSp^e 
sttotttd investigate the wisdom of the ages^ the thoughts d-man 
that have determined the course olthe .civilization that he 
mlgfvt t>etter determine his <mi beliefs. In this way. the tn(ja<- 
vldual's teaching might reflect an inner unity of thougt\^and ' 
actloo, migjit reflect the teacheii^s own personal belief^ about 
bimselt and his relationship to the cosmos. Jfor 1 maintain 
Utat whalever one believes^ he should attempt to prat^tlce. 'Itie 
logic that 1 use to effectWs wili-Mi of Idea a^d reality Is the 
lofic of 'ptagmatl': impUcatloiv* a Ixy^ic that has its vatldttf 
msaaured by tf e actions that are inspired by the ideas. ^ 
t^ie exemplum that I use is an Investigation of my own 
world view. This investigation begins with a brief forty Into 
eptstemology and a wrestling with the dUemmai^of nominaliem 
and IPlatonic ext^nte realism. I arrive at an eptstemotogy 
that U a synthesis of Plato's extrem^ realism and ArtstoQi's 
moikrate realism.' "this Is accomplished through an onAologt* 
cat investigation that Is an amalgam of Aristotelian and Chrlj* 
Uan teaching as synthesized by St. Thomas Aqutnas^ From 
this a general cosmological framework Is developed that pro<- 
vldes me with-an explanation of my relationship to the cor* 
poreal and the incorporeal cosmos. ^ 

From this general Christian Humanist base, I then expiofe 
a philosophy of education thnt reflects niy cosmologlcat frame- 
yrosck. This philosophy partakes heavily of the work'Of Jacques 
Marltehi. Tttts general philciSophy provides the found^lon for 
my e«ploratlon of the pragtnatlc implications ^f ills world 
view to the teaching of English, \ 

The practicum that 1 develop to lUustrataJUese pragmatic 
impllcattods is a^course In uTlting and Shakespeare that 1 
taught to freshmen.' The ^Illustration Is develo^jcd by a sum* 
mary of ideas that precipitated the actual classrocm activities 
which are demonstrated through the repUcntion of lessoi^ 
plans.' While the classrooti^ activities are designed to take 
advantage of the natural powers of the intellect and to foster 
their growth, emphasis is also plowed on the classroon} atmo^- 
sphere which Is one of philea , one of gentle but 1Xvrt\ guldalM 

that the student? and the instructor might all grow in the way 
of^goodness. 

'While n^any of the ideas discussed in this cfissertation are 
ancient, their power remains grent^ ior they arc Ideas tKat 
have molded ^western man. If man is to conthiue to grow,^ Indi- 
vidually as well as collectively^ he needs to examine where he 
hastcome from that he might know where he ehould go. 



A FOLKLORE CUnaiCULUM FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
YOUTH: CHAKaIAnJfOLKLORE Ordftr No. 7730806 

•COVERDALE, Caroly" Grecno* Ed.D.^ University Massa- 
chusetts* .1977. 2£)7pb. Director: Cfiirge Bi^Urch » , 

* . ■ ■ y 

m 

Tbe purpose of thls^tudy was to construct folldoro curricu- 
lum for junior high sck>ol utilising Ghanaian Folklore, the - ^ 
curriculum was characterized t>y a fourteen step research pro- 
cedure wiUch evoived during the deveiopmefi^liro cessans lead 
• of being j^rixleterjnine^. However, tht fourteen step procedure 

i 

adapts Raip^vTyicr's basic princlpies: objectives, teaming 
experience^ orgai^^zation of units i^ttd evaluation. 

The first step cstaOblished the purpose for deveioplng toik^ 
tore curriculuxn^ Having established purpose the investigator 
Identified, the uceds for foiktbre curriculum lailore^ for junior 
hl^ school jryutK. From the needs evoived a genera) goal for 

- folklore curt:icutuni which incorporated the materials of folk^ 
tore* The^'atcrlat^ folklore arc oral iiterature* materiat ' 

' culture^ social folk customs and performing folk atts. The 
objective^ were theu.deriye^ from the naiture of tlie folklore 
ro^erJals to be pursue<f tn the classroom. An objective ^s 
written ^or each item of folklore* commonly called a genre* 
T^ oMedtives were designed*ln t>etiavioral terms and highly 
spAciUc in order to assist teachers in accomplishing the goal 
of'fo4i(tore curriculum- ' From the objectives evolved a niea- 
'4ur^enl technique in the form of aj»rctest questionnaire. Tbe 
priest (juesUonnaire^was composed cff selected test Items 
bt««f on the objectives to determine what folklore students 
9lbF€9dy kngw. Results from use of the pretest were used to 
Select aiid arrange Obiec^ves fot implementation of the folk- 
ao/e curricutum. After the objectives were selected and ar- 

' 'ranged* the content for the foiktore curriculum was developed* 
Tin* folklore curriculum was qacka^ with ttie inclusion of a 
Tetcher's Manual. The curriculum then received a preliminary 
testing. The preliminary testing provided data to measure stu- 
dc4>t performance. From the data collected in the prellnninary 
teeing revisions were made for the finftt curriculum used^wlth 
the sample of thirty-six junior high school sttdents. 

The fourteen steps are; 1. Purpc^e of Curriculum. 2. The 
Keed for Folklore Curriculum* 3. Identifying Goal of the Fotk* 
lore Oirrlcuium. 4. Developing P^formaoce Objectives Based 
,oti Subdivisions of the Curriculum* 5, Development* and use of 
Protest tb Ascertain Existing Student Knowledge ^out Folklore. 
6* Analysis of data from use of Pretest to make Decisions* 
7* Selection and Arrangement of Select Aspects in Ghanaian 
For io^e Curriculum Contents 8. Process for Development of 
Leaxtilng Activities* 9. Conlent Vali<]ity. 10* Package of Cur- 
riculum, IL Tocher's Manual. 12. Preliminary Testing. 
13* A^ia^^sls of Data from the Prcliminarjf Testing. 14.^iur- 
Hculum Revision. ^ 

A mailt concern of the study was to identify the effectiveness 
of folklore curriculum among students in the sample, 

Tlie two research questions of ttie study we^e: i. How ef* 

' fectlve has the cxirricubim bgen In achieving tite desired unit 
^oblechvel?? 2*'Whi:t wejc tne Actor's that helped or hlr.dered 
the effectiveness of the curriculum? 

The findings revealed through an analysl^of data that the 
curriculum vas ineffective In achieving the desired unit objec* 
tlvet* One major factor which has been identified as hindering 

, to the curriculum'^; effectiveness was the over-rclinnce on the 
use o£ performatice objectives too specific and highly behavioral 
limited students from inquiring further Ipto folk muteriais. 

Analysis of the findings sugge^^ the Ghanaian Folklore Cur* 
ticislum be improved In several areas* spcclQcaily on the order.* 
ifig of steps in the process and the choice of materials uited^for 
extent. Rei ommendations are provided in the summary for ' 
fuAurejrescarch to improve the curriculum's process and oon^ 

, tent, ' * 



A COURSE OH TEACHING COLLEGE ENGLISH BASED 
UPON A JOB ANALYSIS AND A CONTENT ANALYSIS 

Order No* 7803913 

^FIKDLEN;" Gearge LUUls,"IiI,Xd,D, ^^i State "Unlverfity,^ 
il977, IdSpp. Advlsen Dr. Keith D. Cox 

V ^ ■ . 

the iiteratui^e on the Ph,D. and on the preparation of college 
, teacliers reveals a century -long criticism of the Ph.D. as pnp- 
aiation for college teaching* Elements both wlthtti andwlthotit 
the profession of En^lsh have called for more attention to be 
paid to preparation for college teaching. The Profession itself 
f s undeislded as to what preparation for the college teaching of 
Entf ish should Involve* Thus, the probtem dealt with in this 
study is the following: What do college teachers of Bngftsh - 
^ need to know and be able to d6 as teachers 7 The goat of this - 
* study is to answer the questton and to use the resulting infor- 
mation as the-tbasi? for a course on Teaching College English* 

When developing a course or a program of professional 
training, there are, bailcatly, two sources of information to 
draw from; (l) what people do when performing the ta^ or job 
you wish to prepare others to do, and (2) what experts tti the 
area call for* Since no single information source^s ad«qua|« 
by iteelf, both are drawn from. Thus, a job as atysis was done 
to determlj^ what college teachers of English teaching t>re* 
dominantl^ower dtyikon English, actually do ks teachers. 
Likewise, a content analysts of the books and articles on teach-^ 
ing college English was done to determine wllat is most often 
recommended fbr Inclusion in a course on Teaching College 
Ehflish* V 
** The purpose of the job analysis was two-fold: (l) to con- 
struct a cqmprehenslve list of the tasks performed by college 
tfachers of English in their capacities as Instructors, and . 
W to determttie which of these ta&ks the prospective cottege 
U^&t^t English^^an best learn to do with th^ assistance of 
preservi^ trainln g. 

ft " * , 

Fifteen facilty members and fifteen doctoral students at 
two Indiana Institutions were queried regarding the frequency* 
ditficuity. Importance^ and desirability for training of twenty- 
nine tasks. Scores assigned to answers permitted ranking the 
tasks from htghest to lowest. 

The purpose of the content analysis was -tl) to Identify what 
those who write about the preparation of college teachers of 
English believe tlfey need to know aqd be able to do as teachers, 
(2) to classify beliefs, and (3) to rank them in ordeir of the 
*ffequetfcy of their appearance, ^ 

Assertions dealing with what is dOne for, during, and be- 
cause ot Instructional contact were recorded, gro^ed.under 
tfenty^ne headings* The groups were then ranked, according 
to the' number of assertions In them* * ' 

The data from both the jOb analysis and the content analysis 
was used as the basis for a course on Tj^chfng College Engrlleh 
which was developed using an instrecttonal systems approach* 
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THE STATUS OF HUMANITIES COl)RSESLlN VIRGINIA 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS - '^>rder l^a 7«004il 

JGRAHAM, AiweSyiith, EdD. 



• / ■ 

Thft focu3 of this stufty center^^d o» the currentlstatus of 
humanities courses in the secondary schools of Virginia. 
Que«tJ<ms,jt attempted to investigale includett these: 1. What 
U the ^nntitative nalure of these courses - how many schools, 
Wtroctlonal personnel, and students are involved? 2. What 
ar« thf sources of content and the subslance of these humani- 
ties courses? 3, What organizational procedures and methods 
^ tre employed in these courses? 4. What is each teacher's 
/or director's) general assessment of the particular humanl- 
tit« course vrith vhich he is allied, and what are his opinions 
idtfi regard to the status of humanities programs in general? 

A listing Virginia secondary schools was used to con- 
atnict u mailing list for tluestionnalreH sent to th^ director 
ofl^unanitles^in each school. A IQID% return of the question-, 
oelre Ibrms u'as achieved. Although the purposes of this In- 
Vi«t1|aUon were descriptive In nature^ thesludy may be viewed 
a9f heurij^tic in thai questions and speculatidhs about mai^ as- 
pects of humanities education were raised. 



VISUAL UTERACY, MEDIA LITERACY AND MASS COM- 
MUKtCATtONS FOR ENGLISH INSTRUCTION 

Order No. 7805287 

JOHNSON. Bruce Da vM, Ph.D. Northwestern University^ 
1977. l87p|^Director: Wallace W. Douglas * * 

' This study examines the use of visual? and auiflovlsuals in 
English education^ Two terms^that have appearec) frequently, 
tn Encllsh education amd meifia education literalure, 'visual ^ 
literacy* and 'media llteracjv* are analyzed. The flrst^ vls- 

' uat literacy^ is the Subject of the fir^C section of the ifi^serta- ' 
UoB. A systematic review of visual literacy Is presented^ 
dUcufsing the origins of the term, the theories on which vis-' 
uit literacy advocates base their deflnltions^ tlie organization 
ivhich Supports research and disseminates Information on 
vituftl literacy, (the International Visual Literacy AssocUtion), 
and the (jiany definitions of visual Uteraiy that hnve appeared 
In the literature. , 

Of particular importrtnco to the'stu<j>' Is the question, 'Does 
vUu^il lllcrapy apply to the teacMng of English?" Thou^^h the 
analysis of visual literacy offers some rather skepllcal con- • 
clu«tons, information is prodded in subsequent sections of 
the dissertation that supports the notion of an expanded defini- 
tion of literad>', a definition that would encourage the study of 
nonprlnt as well as print forms 'of communicalion. ^ 'Media 
literacy, ^-a term that Is used frequenlly in the disseiHktlon, 
describes an expanded definition ofllteracy. More spec ifkfalty^ 
the term concerns the teaching of (and the state of Kavlng 
learned) critical viewing and listenlng*sklUs that would en* 
courage intelligent written and oral responses to nonprint ^ « 
media, , ^ 

the stud>' also analyzes some theories of mass communlca* 
tlons, includlnfljmidlt'conimcnts on the 'mass auifiencV* mass 
media critl^l^, (parttcularly television criticism), and mass 
mc<fi9i production. S^upport for Including mass communlci^luns 
itudy In English clashes is documented. 

Also included in the study are several examples of the 
wi^t in which film and other nonprlnt media can be used In 
teaching composition. A summary of the composing process 
te presented, with comparisons made between writing and 
" media production processes, ^ 



THE INTERACTION OF SECONDARY TEACHER VERBAL 
APTITUDE AND PERSONALlTy CHARACTERISTICS WITH 
PUJPtL VERBAL ABlLlTy AND STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

Order No. 7«02770 

KENDALL, Marian ScoU> PhD. Kent Slaj^ University^ m7. 
. 206pp,i Director: Marvin 5. Kaplan ' , - 

Tbe^rposeofftfs sludy ^vastoinvesUgatethe relationships 
and interactions between teacher verbal aptitude, selected 
teacher personality diaracteri sties, and student verbal ability 

'^as these variables were associated with pupil achievement In 
En^isJi and arithmetic at the secondary level. It was hoped 
the results of the study would give direction to the hiring and 
placement of teachers by Identifying thoae teacher character^ 
tetics which were associated with pupil adiievement. The 
Miller Analogies Test Ivas chosen U> measure teach er-xerbal- *- 
aptitude; the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule was chosen 
U> measure six personality traits which were judged to be asso- 
ciated with an orderly, systematic and tnistnesslike approach 
tote^chtng. These were EPPS n achievement, n deference, 

-n order, n Intraceptlon, n jendurance and n aggression. Student 
verbal ability, was measured l)y the ^orge-Thomd lice Intellt- 
gence Test and Student Achievement was measured by the Iowa 

* Test o£ Basic Skills and the Tes^ of Academic Progress/ 

The study took place In a middle class-suburban school sys* 
tern In northeastern Ohio. During a Z year period^ 197?*^1974, 

. 424 Wcher applicants v/ere asked to talce the MAT and the 
EPPS when app^lng for teaching positions. During thos^years 
13 secondary English teachers and secondary arithmetic 
teac&ers were hired » and these leathers were the teacher sam* 
' pie iii,thls investigation. The student sample consisled of 156 
students, six for each teacher, randonUy selected from each 
teacher^s first year roster^ 

Gene^Uy, the filings gave limited svqpport to the hypothesis'" 
that studfent adiievement was associated jdth (he Interactlm of 
teacher and pupil verbal ability In reading, tn addition, depend- 
ing on the subject area, teacher verbal aptHude and personality 
characteristics interacled at varying levds to be related to stu- 
dent achtevement, S^clfic signlffcant reUtionshlps were as 
foUows: 1, Teacher and student verbal ^tbUity interacted to be 
associated with student achievement In TAP English^ subtest 
Reading, 2 < .01. 2 , Five teacher EPFS personality traits 

f were iinedr^ related to student achievement: EPFS n endur* 
ance correlated with" student achievement In^tTBS Arithmetic, 
subtest Problem Solving, 01; U TAV English, ^subtest 
Readb^r EPPS n achievement and n tntrace{)tioa were related 
to student achievement, p < ,01 and g<.OS respectively ^ EPPS ' 
a tteference was related to student achievement In TAP Engll^, 
subtest Literature, g < ,05, '3. Seven tocher verbal aptitude 
and EPPS personality trait interactions were significant for , ^ 
pupil achievement; teacher verbal ap^tude and BPPS n order^ ^ 
8 < .05^ n lntraceptio;i, ]>-< ,01, and n aggression, p < ,01^ inter- 
acted to be associated in tTBS Arithmetic, sublest Problem 
Solving; teacher verbal abUlty and EPPS n aggression inter- 
acted, 2 < *0S, for student achievement in TAP English, subtest 
Reading; tea^r verbal aptitude and EPPS n achievement, 
£ < .01» n intraceptlon, p <^S, and n endurance^ g < .05, were 
associated with pu>^U adiievement in TAP Mathematics. 4» The 
grade given tp the .student by the teacher was the dependent^ 
varlaMe inihe,las^ hypothesis. Teacher and student verbal 
ablltties interacled to be associated with pupil grade in TAP 
Mathematics^ p < ,05. 

There w is Insufficient evidence to recommend the use of. ' 
.these instruments as discriminating among teachers at the time 
cf hiring' However^ considering 'life findings wltlkln the timlta- 
tions of m'%\eurement and sample characteristics, thei:^ are 
Impl^catiocs for future research. Many of the relationships 
tip:>eared to be other than linear, They may be curvilinear or 
m:^ take another, form« Secondly, two'EPPS variables, n intra- 
ceptlon and n a^ressl<^i» appeared Iwlce. This i^uggests that 
these qualities l)ear further atientinn W SdffrriftciAn intt,i- — 
with hlEh teacher verbal aptitude consistently for student 

■ atauevcmcnt. Fi»ially, the InteractiotTbetwecn teacher and 
pupil verbal abUitlcs for student achievement In reading sug- 
Msled that a broader definitiou of verbal ab.Uity, possibly, a 
7 ,^)lngulsUc or cognitive style, might be useful. 



AtJ ANALYSIS OF^HE DISCOURSE STRUCTURE OF THE 
ENGLISH CLASSROOM Order No. 7801il83 

KLUWlNj Thomas NorlTert, Ph.D. Stanford Univjar si ty. 1977.. 
2lflpp< ' ^ . \ 

A modUJed Sinclair aifd Coutthard discourc<^ aihalysis system 
was used'in the^tudy. Source of the i^tterance, teacher or pupil; 
¥?as crossed with the major discourse functions of iidorm^ 
eilcitj and direct to form exchanges. Exchanges ^ ere i<lenti- 
fled ^equence^ of spealcer turns. Individual speaker turns 
'were called nioves and paradigmatic discourse variation within 
turns were called acts. Mov^s were syntagmaticalty segmented 
Into starters^ pre^-headSr beads^ post^^he^tds, and selects to de- 
'«cril>e the possible discourse variations within a ti:rn. ^ - • 

The de&cri[^t1,ve section of the paper s^howed that the dis- . 
course structure of teachers' speech was relatively simple. 
ThaVis, their mov^s usually consisted of a single act. Pupil 
talk occur re^S considerably*^ess often and was highly dependeoP 
on teacher talk. Teachers initiated more exchanges than pupils 
^and mor^ exchange tended to t)c teacher elicitations. Gener- 
, ally the teachers refrained from giving very tnany directives. 

Teacher Elicits were often not prefaced by any t>'pe of act 
lhat wotild help the pupils process the question. Pupil fniorm 
exchanges consisted, of very brief, frequently less than clause ^ 
length utterances, which were met with littie or no comment ' " 
from the teacher. Pupil Ehcit exchanges dealt with immediate 
and topically relevant "matters and were structurally sJ.n^le. 

By calculating the probabilities of the occurrence of cer- 
tain combinations of exchanges, four ^pe£! of 'transactions* 
^ were derived. The inost probable sequence was the interact 
live, where teachers elicited information. The next most likely 
sequence of exShange was iniormalivc where the teacher pre- 
sented multiple part content The Juncture transactions were 
patterns where the teacher mixed etjcit and inform exchajiges 
as boundaries wilhin lessons. Directive sequences were sets 
of* exchanges* wjiere the teacher either had students desist from 
an activity or Xh^ teacher structured an activity. ' 

The frequency of the major ^categories of discourse, the ex* 
changcSjfWas apparently unrelated to either the abili^ or the^ 
verbal frequency of the teachers. More experienced teachers 
were more likely to mark the start of the oi^ning moves of 
Teacher Inform exchanges, to use pt%*.head'in that exchange, 
and to use an inform post -head. This suggested a tendency on 
the part of the more experienced teachers to 'frame"* their in- 
formation, a technique characteristic of much oral information 
tranfimission.^ 

* The more experienced teachers were more likely to precede 
the head of the opening move of a Teacher Elicit exchange with 
an inform as well as following the head with an inform act The 
preceding of ihe head with an iniorm or direct act to call at- 
tention to the inforn^ation that the teacher was seeking was 
probably a useful procedure while following the head with 
«^ another act suggested that the nSore experienced teacherswere 
less willing to wait and were offenng ^hints." It was encourage 
Ing to note that the more experienced teachers were more will- 
ing to use an act in the head o1 the iollow^up move althou^ this 
oftett nnlj^ consisted of repetition of the siudent's remarks* 

There were no particular lifferences f>oi^ in the struc- 
tures of the Teacher Direct excha'\ge. 

Except for an inverse retationship between Studeot Fluency 
and Teacher Inform exchanges, no results were found in the 
relationship between pupil V^iriabtes and discourse categories. 

This stndy has shown that U was possible to SuccessFully 
describe segmentable seqifential units^of classroom intera6^ 
tlon In a reliable fashion ami to draw useful conclusions from 
these results.^ lE has shown that it wa^ possible to describe 
different teaching ^stytes^ in reasonably precise fashion. While 
* the study has shown that many discourse features of expert^ 
enced teachers were helpful to the student, it also suggested 
the features that may be maladaptive. 



TOWAHD CONSCIOUS TEACHING: THE PERSONAL SOURCES 
ENGLISH CLASS IN THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE . 

V ^ , ' . . Order No. 780305^ 

» * f * 
McCft^CKEK, Timothy Edwiird, Ed.D. 'New York Unlversit>', 
1977. 396pp. Chairman: professor Gordon Pradl 

* As an English teacher I had always been unsatisfied with 
the basic underlytUE behavioristlc assumptions about tite teach- 
ing of English on the college level which tended to ignore the*, . 
* student and teacher as persons and which viewed lan^age as 
Inforn^atlon to be taPgbt rather than a very human activity to 

be learned. * t u ■ 

Th^, I was drawn to the newer, humanistic trends in teach- 
ing as developed by Carl Rogers, Clark Moustakas, George 
Leonard, WiUiam Glasser, Willi am. Schutz, Herbert Kohl, and t , 
^ David Holbrook among others. I tried to adapt some of their 
ai>proache3 tom/classe^only tofInd.the real different from J 
the ideal in classroom practice. Gradually, however, I begm / 
to see three limitations io thes^, approaches. Hrst, many o^ t 
these approaches were In areas outside of English. Second, 
all of these approaches were done on the elementary and secon- 
dary Ipvel. And third, none of these approaches provided more 
than superficial accounts of how to enact these approaches In 
real classroom situations. They were, in short, more Inspira- 
tional than operational. 

The present study is an attempt tormake operational a con- 
sistent model of teaching known as the Personal Sources Model, 
«»K ih^ underlying thrust being to make teaching a conscious 
activity. In order to accomplish thts, there must first be an 
examination of my teaching history prfor to the 1975 Fall se- 
mester, the thvie period of this study^ to brghilght what were 
my genWal assumptions about the teaching of English and the 
ctiantse these assumptions underwent. One Insight gathered In 
thts process was that I did not teach with any consistent philos- 
ophy of education or a consistent view on the nature of the human 
condition. That philosophy which^most appealed to my own 
im^s of the nature of man is existentialism. The etroeturlng 
of a consistent philosophy, the second part of this study, led to 
a triajgr problem: existentialists had Uttlelo say abojit efluca- 
tion. ^existentialism had a great deal to say, however, to psy- 
chologists like Carl Jtogors, Abr&hain^Maslow, Glasser and 
Schuts who are part of a branch of humanistic psychology known 
as Third Force psychology. Third Force psychology has spe- 
cific implications for teaching and these in^licatlons have been 
detailed by Bruce Joyce and M^sha Well In Models bf Teaching' 
under the title Personal Sources K^odel. The existential ch^- 
aeteristics of Third Force psychology and the specitic struc- 
tures of the four approaches of ihe Personal Sources model are 
the substance of the third part of the present study. However, 
^ as detailed asjJoyce and Weil are as to the syntax of these four 
approaches, two things needed to be done b^olTo a consistent 
approach to teaching could be establtshed. Fj^st, the four Per- 
sonat Sources approaches needed to be synthesized in or^e work- 
ing model. And second, Ihls one model needed to be adapted to 
the college English classroom. The fourth chapter of this study 
deals specifically with the detaiting of thq Personal Sources 
Engltsh Clafs. - 

The h'oart of this dissertation, however. Is to describe and 
analyze the enactment of a consistent approach to'teachlng, the^ 
dally struggle of making the ideal real. Cenierlng on specific 
days, problems, and ciassro'om experiences, the bulk of this 
study presents. In narratl^ form, a living picture of my at^tempt 
to reatize the Pers(^al Sources English Class'. 

Sincto the emphasis of this study, has been to make teachinga 
conscious activity, the tnsight^l have gained from this one se- 
mester's worth o( leaching is the substance of the'ioncluding 
chapter. 
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RRICULUM FOR. COMMUNITY COLLEGE- 
ICR SCHOOL EKpLlSB STUDENTS BASED ON 
MUNITV COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL ENGUSH 
TEACHERS' PERCEPTIONS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL EN- 
GLISH CURRICULUM 

MUSSOr Edna H-r Ed.D. p . ^ 

Florida A|lantlc University^ 1977 ^^^^ 

While educators. Iiavc always been aware fifthe-nee^ for 
articulation bolween and within school systems, they seldom 
*are able to phn c(fectual_m9ivenient from high school (q the 
community college, pwproblem of high School/community " 
college artl9ulat{^ 1s compounded by the newness of the com- 
munity collcge^Tanc! llie ovcrwhelminfi problems of hlg^h school 
administration. The frngmented English curriculum Is In spe* . 
clal need of coordination. Tlie lack of articulation be^^een hi^h 
schools and contmnoity coUegos is especially ivasteful in stales 
like Florlcb where f^iost colldge-bound high ^^cliuol ^e.-^iors go 

10 ^conimunu;y coU&Jtr^, bul n^^'Coo: d'timtht^; pro^:tiits were, 
found to exist bet^-een the school systems. Whei-e .irticulatlon 
prograiiis are in effect, they are so productivt.^ th^tt they inspire 
additional and contlTiuin^ artfeubtion. 

To help prov'.d^ ioform:itioit that wo«itd promote a smooth 
and successful tranisfer from hif^h school English to community 

*^calloge English, this study surveyed'flvc Brovt-nrd Coucity, 
Florida* lil^h school English faculties, nnd both of the Broward 
Community ColleKC fKorth and Central Campuses) English, 
facilities. A survey instruf^teot was designed to yield informa- 
tion which could be used to plan a model curriculum and ^specify 
thpie educational objectives which need articulating. The £ur- 
vey instrument listed fiftythree traditional Instructional ob- 
jectives of the high school English curriculum and asked the 
r«8|Km«ients tf they perceived these objectives as being over- 
emphajlzedf adequately emphasized or in need of greater em- 
phuls in a high school English program for the f oinmuntty 
coUege'^bound student. The objectives whlcb the community 
college perceived as needing greater etfiphasls were the basis 
for a model curriculum emphasizing the basic skills of com- 
posldon, with particular ^mphasls on expository writing. Also, 
thfl high schooljand community college teachers^ perceptions 
were compared. As a result, it was drecom mended that high 
>ehool and community colle^ Engllsn teachers'^meet to assign 
prlOrUles rej^ding literature, speech, the resear^ P^per, 
vocabulary', and grammar, because there was much dispaiity 
concerning the^e skills* it was farther recommeoded that high 
lehoot English teachers t^e made aware of the fact tht^t'.whlte 
^hey believe they are doing an adeqi^ate Jo)} of teaching oxpo^s^* 
tory writing spelling, sentence construction, pronou.1 usage, 
pronoun/antecedent agreement, and apostro^e usage/ the com- 
munity college teachers wanUhese skills to be efnphaslzed 

- even more. As a substantial amount of time is already allotted 
to these skllL^. the study suggests a shift to tenchlng which In- 
corporates criterion-referenced -testing, alternate teaching 
methods, and individualization; In other worths, diagnostic * 
prescriptive teaching. Order No. ^7-26,761, 191 pages* 



EDUCATlKcl TOWAAd LIFE; NEW WAYS TO TEACH 
CREATIVE WRITING AND LtTERATURE^rderNo. 7600770 

SHAW, Fran Weber, Ph.b. Union Graduate School, 1973. iSSpp. 

The bookj^s basically lor teachers of llterat«r<>, creative 
yrriilfi^, and composition, at the college level. .Topical, told 
«lth'humor> 1^ combines personal teaching e3tperiences>'quota- 
tlons from a wide variety of sources, and samjite classes^ using 
a collage totri^t which Is intended to strike tlie mind asweli^ 
as the eye, and allow the reader to feel the impact of events^ 
much as the author lived them, The last third ofthe book is 
iTools for l*ade* (a dozen samPle'daeses). 

The foreward (including 'Chromosome DamafS amidst 
Neanderthals* and 'Under the Wire*) tells vhy the book was 
written and what Mnd of students and teachers can benefit. 
' Next>, "Autogyro* comtHnes persoiwl ex^eri^ces with quoted 

material In an attempt to'capture the cultural "feel* of th*^ 
" times and lend perspective to the emerging story. 

The author recounts fier tlrst expeHenc^s, a rather "mixed" 
success, teaching creative writing at the University of Hartford 
(*Ane Austen ? Isn't that the brand of cupcakes they sell at 
tlKt A ^ P?*). She describes her aUempts to llnic' theory' with 
practice, and includes a student'' cHtlqpie of the course ('Star 
Piipll Flunks.Teacher"). Moving to Loretto Helgjils College 
in Coloradd— perhaps the Ideal teaching situation for exp«rl- 
menUtion— she fpeaks of the aim ^f education beconilng the 
means for making VAl growth possible for student and teacher. 
She spekks of helping students to write as effortlessly as a tree 
. makes leaves, and includes a 'haiku cycle' (group Imagist 
poem). J * * 

Ntoxt, In fae's FUnny> she's hip, but she's WHtT£% she 
describes teaching an all -black six-credit daily course in Lit- 
erature ancj Composition, She discusses tfe Good Student * 
Qime> tea^ teaching, grading, class resisUnce and suspicion 
and overcoming lt> graflttl> teaching nuts and bolts such as 
grammar {'Hiding hiaputs In the tree> John watched the squir- 
rel'>. 

"Setting up the,Devil*s Workshop: A Sampling of In -Class 
Events* Is the last third of the bo6k, and Includes a variety of 
sample classes, suggested exercises, and student responses. 
Classes demonstrate experiential ways to teach literature aikd 
creative writing, focusing qn relaxation> communication thToufh 
lived experience^ sensory openness^ making it new* Technics 
include guided fantasy to music> waklng^eam states (yielding 
a "peak* experience from which words freely flow), and free* 
. writing.; Efierlments with literature include classes designed 
around such texts as the poem by Yeats> "Leda and tt^e Swan , 
The author reminds us that the^ point of these classes is to 
stimulate the reader to think of things to do iu his own classes^ 
. using his own favorite materials and finding ways to make them 
truly come^live* 




rfCHOOL ENGLISH AND SOCIAL ORt>ER: NiNBTEENTH 
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, In this study, the bactcground^of the first national curriculum 
report In the United States, the Report of the Committee on 
Secondary School Studies of the National Edtteation Association 
(ISWi)^ commonly known as theRe]>ort of the Committee of Tfn, 
and the ^Report" of'' its Conference on English, Is investigated 
wttldn an interpretive framework offejred in Max Weber'a wrlt- 
logM, eipeelally those on the rationalization" of education and 
training In bureaucracy. Since Weber regarded nineteenth- 
c«ntury educational conflicts as a strug^e between the ''culti- 
vated man" and tKe '■specialist type of man/ the study begins 
wiJth a review oJ the YaVe Faculty ■Report* of 1826,. written to 
defend the class teal -humanist currjculum against critics who 
wanted the study of Latin itnd Greek made optional The Yale 
ctirrlcutumr designed for .the liberal education of boys destined 
to ^onie leading citizens, was the traditional'*soc1al condition 
far membership*' in a ruling stratum* but suffered loss of pres- 
^tlge wlien men without a college degree, after stiwlying modern 
* w^t^ts in academies or high^schools, began to achieve success 
In business and economic and political Influence in their com- 
munities. 

^ Alter the ClvU War, Charles William Eliot, president of 
Harvard from 1369 to 1909 and a spokesman for the American 
University idea^ argued that college education ouglit to prepare 
■ boys for performing specialized tasks in a^i jcicty wheie com- 
plex^public -issues are decldcd'by professionals, since common 
mea were Incapable of making responsible decisk>ns. Eliot 
propoMd to maintain the leadership Of educated classes by of- 
fering specialist training iathe college elective systr^nl and In 
^professional schools. 

To insure adequate lo^ver-school preparation for college 
soecializationsi Bllot Proposed to increase entrance reoulrf*- 
ments in classical subjects and to broaden requirements to in- 
clu(fif i|iodern subjects, including Eni^lsh composition andlit- 
erattire, Stibsequently, Eliot encouraged'leaders amcmg lo^er 
schoolmen to make themselves Ini^ professionals by setting 
'Standards of achievement in school subjects, and he Challenged 
the colleges to set uniform entrance, exam in at fond. He was ap-f 
pointed chairman of the Committee otTen, which set up ttto- 
commlttees of experts in each-of the subjects entering Into high 
school program^ and into college entrance requirements. These 
•iOxfonwHlttees* cr Conferences, made recommendations for 
^teaching and testing subject matter in the schools* Their rec- 
, ommendatlons were summarized and preseivted In schedules In 
the Committee Report " ■ j' - 

The Conference on English described a high school c:Kirse 
to Introduce pupils to the literary and linguistic studies In- ' 
eluded In the^modem university subject and to teach them to 
write acceptable compositionsv The Cotiierenee recommended 
that *no pupil, should be admitted to college who , is very 
d«flcUat In ability to write good Engllshf** and simllarlyr^at ' 
a pttpil*s standing In the lower grades should depend "In pfct" 
on hie use of *?*clear and correct" English, The teaching oA 
'clear and correct" English^ a non -special 1st matter but cnt- 
lc»l for promotion or failure, was assfped to elementary school 
teachers, whose presumed lack of culture required that educated 
^men write textbooks to establish models and standards for chll- 
. dren and teachers. Agreements and confllcts^bout'what con- 
stltii^s educated usage and methods of teaching It are trsced 
in the Conference ■Report," In professional reports and srtl- 
clee, and In school textbooks* Sources of textbook models and 
i^ethodi of teaching are identified It is concluded that the 
need for establishing standards'for the sitting and sorting pro- 
ciwM of public schools caused professional scholars and 
^•ftcHers totfd^ise recommendations that were inconsisttnt 
wlUi specialist scholarship In English, yet functional in the se^ 
lecUfe mechanisms of schools. 
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